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The Christian Register 


Memorable Week at Star Island 


Young people carry out an instructive, inspiring program 
JESSIE E, DONAHUE 


ISLES OF SHOALS, July 12. 


REDERICK TT. McGILL, Jr., general 

chairman, has reason to feel gratified 
at the success of the twelfth annual Shoals 
Conference of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, which came to an end today. 
Numerically, it was as large as Star Island 
could accommodate, and the quality of its 
program has been quite up to those of 
previous years. During the second week 
of meetings, two series of addresses have 
been given: one by Rev. W. Waldemar Wis 
Argow of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who is to 
go to Syracuse, N.Y., with the opening 
of the church year, and the other by Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Argow was new to the Shoals, but Mr. 
Wilson dates his decision to enter the 
ministry to a previous stay on Star Island 
and to the fact that he occupied the 
pulpit seven years ago at the Second 
Church in Boston, where he was presi- 
dent of the Emerson Guild at the time. 
Rey. Mr. Subbukrishnaiya, minister of the 
Brahmo Samaj in India, spoke one eve- 
ning on “The Spirit of Youth in the Life 
of the World”, confining his remarks 
chiefly to the achievements of youth in 
India. Mr. Subbukrishnaiya, who is in this 
country to study at Meadville Theological 
School, is staying at Star Island this 
summer for several weeks, both to in- 
form those who assemble here about 
various phases of India and its people, 
and also to acquire information about 
the several denominational agencies which 
have meetings here, and especially to be- 
come acquainted with the American 
Unitarians. 
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In addition to the formal program, the 
delegates have found time to carry out 
the busy program of sports outlined and 
conducted by the sports chairman, Roland 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass. Honors in 
the baseball series of the past week went 
to the team captained by Jerome Trapp 
of New York City, which won a closely 
contested game with a team of which 
Herbert Ellison of Arlington, Mass., was 
captain. 

From dawn until dark each day the two 
tennis courts have been kept in use by 
contestants for the silver cups in the 
tennis tournament. The girls’ cup was 
won by Miss Virginia Frederick of Dor- 
chester, Mass., retiring field secretary of 


the Y. P. R. U. Edgar Almy, Jr., of 
Fairhaven, Mass., carried off the boys’ 
cup and also, with Mrs. Waitstill H. 


Sharp, won in the mixed doubles. There 
have been plenty of other outdoor sports, 
including swimming and deep-sea fishing, 
with “stunt” programs, a song contest, 
costume party, marshmallow toast, a 
moonlight sail, and dancing in the evening. 

At the banquet last evening, Dana 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., was an- 
nounced as the chairman of the 1931 con- 
ference. No small part of the value of 


the week has been the conferences, led by 
officers, on the functions of the national 
Y. P. R. U. and suggestions about mak- 
ing programs and financing the individual 
groups. Miss Rosamond Lang has also pre- 
sented the advantages of Tuckerman School 
to the girls, and the boys have been invited 
to confer with Dr. Sydney B. Snow and 
others on the ministry as a profession. 
Hric Grimwade of London, a student at 
Meadville Theological School, arranged 
daily student conferences. 
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Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was the preacher last Sunday morn- 
ing, and later in the day he gave a 
piazza talk on “Our Little Brown 
Brothers”. The latter was a vivid descrip- 
tion of liberalism in the Philippines as he 
found it early last year, when he and Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese went there in connection 
with their visit to the Brahmo Samaj 
centenary in India. Dr, Lathrop sketched 
something of the history of the islands 
as a setting for his description of the 
breaking away from the Roman Catholic 
Church and the founding of the Inde- 
pendent Church of the Philippines, which 
took place about twenty-five years ago. 
The great need is education for their 
clergy, he showed, and he stated that be- 
cause they are natural liberals this prob- 
lem is one which the Unitarian denomina- 
tion should help to solve. He favors bring- 
ing some of the men in the theological 
schools to America to study at the Uni- 
tarian theological schools, so that they 
may go back and instruct the others. Dr. 
Lathrop placed himself unequivocally on 
the side of Philippine independence, and 
stated his reasons for taking this position. 

The morning sermon by Dr. Lathrop 
was on “A Vow of Pilgrimage’. In it he 
commended features of the pilgrimage 
idea as he saw it in the Far Hast and 
suggested a vow of pilgrimage for Western 
peoples. At the bottom of discontent, dis- 
appointment, and defeat is the neglect of 
discipline which the old pilgrimage pro- 
vided, he said. Humble concentration upon 
a consecrated end is needed. Places are 
sacred to men, As there are places that 
degrade to-day, so are there places which 
uplift. One of these places he believes to 
be the church. The pilgrimage may be 
along the highway of reading, and per- 
haps it comes through meditation. This 
is an art which many have not learned. 

“Undertake a pilgrimage through mem- 
ory to the ambitions that have at some 
time stirred your soul’, he advised. “Your 
dull and deadened enthusiasms may be 
revived by this spiritual discipline. More 
than the difficulties of fortune in pros- 
perous America are the difficulties of 
spirit. Increasingly, as I go about, is the 
old, old task of the cure of souls laid on 
me.” 

A helpful course of talks on the rocks 
has been given by Rey. W. Waldemar W. 
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Argow on “The Spiritual Life”. The first 
of these dealt with “Lhe Realty of the 
Spiritual Life’. There is considerable con- 
fusion in men’s minds on what constitutes 
the spiritual life, he said. This skepticism 
and contusion is due to a variety of 
causes. The advance of modern science 
and increasing prosperity account largely 
for the skepticism. Less serious thinking 
is being done now, because life on the 
whole is so soft and comfortable, and 
scieuce has made people doubt the reality 
of anything which cannot be seen, felt, 
or heard. Mr. Argow defined the spiritual 
life as the capacity to appreciate and re- 
spond to the demands of truth, beauty, 
goodness, righteousness, mercy, and love. 
What man appreciates as beauty, truth, 
or love is a genuine symbolization of an 
ultimate reality. 

“To be spiritually minded is to stake 
one’s life, with all its safety, ease, comfort, 
and convenience upon the inexorable power 
of right, justice, mercy, love, with the 
full assurance that since these are part of 
the eternal order, they will not for- 
sake us in the hour of greatest need”, 
he said. 

“The objectives of spiritual life”, Mr. 
Argow said the second day, are to justify 
one’s existence by what one makes of 
oneself through the beauty, love, and good- 
ness that one finds. All great thinkers 
agree that the world is at bottom spirit. 
The physicists agree with this, and see 
two manisfestations of this active power 
operative in the universe—attraction and 
repulsion. To this the religionist adds 
another interpretation, calling attraction 
love or good, and repulsion, hate or eyil. 
The biologist has found a basic urge which 
he calls the struggle for existence. The idea 
of a great cosmic urge does not go far 
enough. An organisny develops its parts to 
produce the whole, and the end thus pro- 
duced is the primary cause and not the 
effect. Instead of saying it is the beginning 
that determines the end, one finds that 
it is the end which determines the be- 
ginning, and so justifies all that went 
into its realization. To the biologist’s 
cosmic urge, therefore, must be added the 
philosopher’s cosmic pull. The one is 
physical heredity and the other is spiritual 
idealism. So, both physical qualities and 
spiritual ideals are needed in making a 
human life if it is to fulfill its high 
destiny. 

a 


Speaking on “The Practical Value of 
the Spiritual Life’, Mr. Argow declared 
that the struggle for existence is not 
primarily for physical survival of the 
body but rather for the survival of 
spiritual values. At bottom, men fight to 
preserve their culture, which consists of 
ideals, convictions, demonstrated truths 
and principles upon which they have 
established their governments, industry, 
and commerce. These things are spiritual 
and not material A man who has won 
freedom from his environment through 
money, knowledge, or prestige, is re- 
sponsible to society for the use he makes 
of his freedom. 

Speaking again, on ‘The Dangers of the 

(Continued on page 627) 
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Positivism and Humanism: A Comparison 


The two come from a different soil, display a different spirit, and 


HER is more than a battle of labels 

involved in the controversy between 
the humanists and theists. Far-reaching 
issues exist which need to be thought 
through. To confuse the humanistic move- 
ment with the cult and philosophic sys- 
tem of Auguste Comte, French social 
theorist of the nineteenth century, known 
as positivism, does not help the cause of 
clear thinking. A comparison of the two 
not only shows that they are products 
of a different soil and different spirit, 
but places the new humanism in sharp 
contrast with the “scientific materialisms” 
of the nineteenth century. The differences 
between the two may be summarized as 
follows: 


I. Positivism is the worship of hu- 
manity; humanism is not; it is the 
effort to achieve the best possible 
life in the here and now through 
human self-help, 


To the positivist, humanity is an entity 
to be worshiped as substantially present 
in the image of the Sistine Madonna, 
whose statue is placed in the chancel of 
their temples. The positivists tried to 
substitute the concept of humanity for 
the theistic faith object, as shown in the 
following prayer: “O Holy and Divine 
Humanity, I adore and bless in thee the 
Immaculate Virgin in whom no selfish 
stain of animality is found to soil thy 
sublime and incomparable purity.” 

Comte wrote of humanity: “Toward 
Humanity, who is for us the only true 
great Being, we, the conscious elements 
of whom she is composed, shall hence- 
forth direct every aspect of our life, in- 
dividual or collective. Our thoughts shall 
be devoted to the knowledge of Humanity, 
our affections to her love, our actions 
to her service.” Comte drew up a formal 
ritual for the worship of humanity which 
is followed to-day in positivist temples 
in England and South America. 

The new humanist does not try to re- 
produce the religious experience of the 
theist by introducing an artificially per- 
sonified faith object. His religion is 
found in his active devotion to values 
and ideals which have emerged out of 
human experience as something to be 
pursued and fulfilled through man’s own 
efforts in the life that now is. Broadly 
speaking, the religious experience of the 
humanist is dynamic instead of static, 
seeks constant progress, renewal, and 
challenge rather than finality, consolation, 
and escape, and plans rather than prays. 


have a different scientific approach 


EDWIN H. WILSON 


If the humanist uses the term “humanity”, 
it is as a poetic generalization for what 
man has brought into existence through 
the centuries as a result of his efforts to 
win a secure and meaningful existence. 
That product of mankind’s past experience 
includes the stupidity, ugliness, and brutal 
habits that have accumulated as well as 
the “beauty, truth, and goodness’”’ he seeks. 
The humanist does not worship this 
heritage from the past. He uses it grate- 
fully, where it can serve him, according 
to the measure of present need. Besides 
the past methods of achieving the abund- 
ant life, such as self-culture and self- 
control, the humanist sees in the method 
of a science humanized by its use in the 
enhancement of human life a new and 
significant innovation which gives practi- 
cal grounds that he may fulfill his hopes. 


II. Positivism is institutional; hu- 
manism is not. 


Positivism could only have emerged in 
France, where the services of worship in 
the great cathedrals are, to most people, 
synonymous with religion. Comte has ob- 
viously so copied the methods of worship 
of Rome that, were the opportunity to 
arise, he could move his cult into Notre 
Dame or St. Sulpice at a moment’s notice. 
One sees the Virgin Mary reflected in his 
personification of humanity. In his calen- 
dar of saints, whose statues are placed 
in niches along the sides of the positivist 
temples, he has provided for the use of 
the chapels in the cathedrals. One can 
only interpret his naive expectation that 
the world would see the truth of his 
system and come over to it within his own 
lifetime, and the provisions he himself 
made for a cult that would honor him 
through the future, as the vain eccentric- 
ities of an egotist, a fanatic, or some- 
thing of both. That his cult was destined 
to sterility seems inherent in its isolated 
source in the brain and study of this one 
peculiar personality. 

Whatever method the humanist develops 
for the fulfillment of his ideals, it will 
come as the result of the growth and 
interaction of many kinds. If there sre 
values to be conserved in the ehurch, as 
our humanists believe there are, it will 
be because they meet with response on 
the part of many people. If a ritual ever 
should emerge, it would be sanctioned 
by the use of various groups and made 
rich by the creativeness of many leaders. 
Humanists say, ‘The church exists for 
man and not man for the church, and 


hence the church should change 
methods tv meet new occasions.” 


its 


Ill. Positivism isolates humanity 
from the universe; humanism retains 
a sense of the continuity of man and 
his values with the creative process 
of the non-human aspects of the 
universe. 


The chief argument made against the 
positivists ky such critics as the Cairds 
was that the positivists had “isolated” 
humanity from the universe. This fault 
was inherent in the mechanistic and ra- 
tionalistic thought of his time which, 
from Descartes on, as A. N. Whitehead 
points out in his “Science and the Modern 
World’, colored all philosophy until Wil- 
liam James challenged the “ego” as a 
separate entity and science broke up the 
mechanist’s atom. Comte carried over into 
the social order the effort of Descartes to 
reduce everything in the natural order 
to neat, mathematical formula. Nothing is 
more characteristic of Comte’s thought 
than the way in which everything is di- 
vided into dogmatic classifications of ma- 
terial entities which are set off one against 
the other as sharply as were “the hard 
and irreducible atoms” of his time. Hu- 
manity was not an exception to this rule. 
It was treated as an entity in itself and 
has been so worshiped in the positivist 
temples that the positivist cannot possibly 
be said to be ‘nature conscious”. Comte, 
to be sure, recognized a certain depen- 
dence of humanity upon conditions of the 
outer world, writing: “Like every other 
vital organism, humanity submits to math- 
ematical, astronomical, physical, chemical, 
and biological conditions. But as a fur- 
ther result of its higher complexity, it 
reacts on the world more powerfully and 
is in a sense its chief.” Neither Comte 
nor his followers, however, gave much 
religious significance to the natural set- 
ting, because it was obscured by the idea 
of humanity. 

The religious humanist, on the con- 
trary, has developed a strong feeling for 
the continuity of man with nature. 
Whereas in positivism all was rigid and 
mechanical, the humanist sees all things 
in constant interrelation and flux. Man 
is in nature and part of it, an earth-child 
born of the same star-dust and active 
with the same creative process that is 
everywhere. The new world-view has given 
the humasist a high sense of “at-home- 
ness” in the universe. The order he sees 
therein gives promise that generations out 
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of mind will have time to solve their 
problems and realize their ideals. These 
ideals have emerged through trial and 
error interaction in which the rest of the 
universe has played as necessary a part 
as has manu. Since these ideals and values 
were molded both by the harmony of the 
universe and the highest needs of man, 
they are his way to a satisfying adjust- 
ment in and to his world. 

Although he is nature-conscious, all parts 
of the universe are not of equal signifi- 
cance to the humanist. The cosmos be- 
comes increasingly significant to him as 
he comes closer to our earth. He knows 
that there is an enduring relationship 
between him and his earthly birthplace 
which sets a definite direction and limita- 
tion upon his existence. 

Beneath the veneer of civilization there 
is a lasting affinity between the human 
organism and the forms, tastes, sounds, 
movements, and colors of the natural 
world. Man is in part what he is be 
cause of his response to nature through 
ages before he became man. Hence the 
renewal and discipline found in the direct 
experience of nature is a physical and 
spiritual i1ecessity. The humanist loves 
and values his source in the pre-human 
and non-human environment and knows 
he is touched by it in every moment of 
his existence. 

And yet he values even more his 
brother man, with his divine possibilities 
and his power, within limits, to change 
and control the natural order to his own 
good. That which is apparently new and 
different in the natural order, intelligent 
self-direction, has emerged in man. With 
the development of language as a new 
tool of adjustinent to his world and his 
fellows, man became that point wherein 
the universe apparently first came to con- 
scious glory and understanding of its 
own creative process. With the develop- 
ment of reason and scientific method, 
man has become that part of nature which 
has developed so as to be able to achieve 
intelligent self-direction and put purpose 
into its cxistence. This creative order, 
in which all flows and changes through 
the interaction of an underlying evergy 
that we do not yet fully understand, can- 
not be reduced to the neat formulas of 
mathematics, particularly when we reach 
its expression on the level of man. When 
he drew a sharp circle between humanity 
and its souree, Comte erred, not in placing 
humanity et the apex of creation, but in 
cutting if off from creation. 


IV. Positivism severed its contact 
with the idealism encased in theology, 
whereas humanism has maintained its 
continuity with the religious past of 
mankind, 


Comte’s thinking was influenced at every 
point by his false “Law of the Three 
States’—the theological, the metaphysical, 
the positive or scientific. These were the 
order of progress through which he held 
man to pass. It was an arbitrary and un- 
historical “law”. He failed to see that all 
three stages can exist in a single com- 
munity or even in thought-tight compart- 
ments in a single person as they do to- 
day. He did not realize the survival power 
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of disproved notions. Lacking also in the 
knowledge of the history of religions and 
the psychology of religions which ‘the 
humanists possess to-day, Comte failed to 
see that all religions have been, at least, 
the projection of the needs and hopes of 
man for security, response, meaning, and 
fulfilment, whether sought here or here- 
after. Hence he turned his back unsym- 
pathetically upon all theology of the past 
without realizing its function in the inner 
life of the seeker. The new humanist has 
a more adequate perspective through the 
results of the research of half a century 
in the social sciences. Through this knowl- 
edge, which did not exist in Comte’s day, 
he is able to see that, freed from the theo- 
logical scaffolding, within which they 
have been raised toward the skies, ideals 
and values such as truth, beauty, good- 
ness can stand in their own right, firmly 
rooted in human experience, without need 
of a sanction to exalt them. These ideals 
and yalues—the stuff of which the gods 
have been made—are the substance of 
the religion of the humanists, the source 
of their drive, and the means of their 
fulfillment, 


VY. Positivism is dogmatic; Human- 
ism is a growing, tentative position 
emerging from the thinking of many 
people. 


We can speak of positivism and the 
thought of Comte because they are prac- 
tically identical. Not many changes have 
been made, although a few of his fol- 
lowers in modernist fashion have tried to 
read into his system some“of the later 
learning. Comte, himself, added to the 
static mechanism of his day the impress 
of his own vain and almost fanatical 
assurance that he was delivering a new 
revelation which the whole world would 
accept within his own time. Although he 
talked of progress and freedom, his fol- 
lowing has demonstrated neither, for he 
sacrificed them both to order and stabil- 
ity. This was partly because it was so 
soon after the French Revolution and 
partly because, coming before Darwin, the 
notion of change had not entered deeply 
into his attitudes. Humanism has no such 
dogma and has no new Messiah. A num- 
ber of philosophical schools emerge at 
humanism religiously, but they all avoid 
the dogmatic spirit. Its members have an 
historical perspective which Comte did 
not possess. They have many years of 
research in the social sciences which did 
not exist in his time, so that they are 
more aware than he that the ideas any 
thinker develops are relative to the social 
situation from which they emerge. Hu- 
manistic thought is clearly an outgrowth 
of the intellectual needs and conditions 
of to-day. Both positivism and humanism 
may be said to be religions of this life, 
but their respective ideas of what religion, 
is—what values are worth living for and 
what kind of person religion should pro- 
duce—are so different as to make them 
clearly the products of a different social 
situation. Although both place -humanity 
at the center of their outlook, their 
notions of what humanity is and what 
its relationship to the entire cosmos is 
are also basically different. To call hu- 
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manism “just the old straw of positivism 
long since well thrashed out’, and hence 
unworthy of further notice, is to avoid 
the necessity of meeting the new move- 
ment on its own merits and to obscure 
deeper issues, such as the nature of values 
or the character of religious experience 
in the light of modern psychology. 


Freedom versus the Herd Instinct 
ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Adapted from Antioch Notes 


Men feel that they are free when not 
restrained from doing what they want to 
do. Whoever determines the herd philoso- 
phy largely determines what people will 
want to do when they feel that they are 
free. 

The herd instinct lends itself to caleu- 
lated manipulation. This was evident 
everywhere during the war. It is evident 
in the contest over the Highteenth Amend- 
ment and in the recent battle over styles 
in women’s clothes. 

In general, social habits are socially 
and not individually determined. Many 
so-called battles for personal liberty are 
really contests between opposite compul- 
sions. The prohibition issue is an example. 
In early America, to refrain from group 
drinking was unsocial, and there was pres- 
sure to compel conformity. Personal free- 
dom to abstain without embarrassment 
has been won only by a long, bitter fight. 
The prohibition issue is less a fight for 
personal liberty than a contest between 
two types of compulsion. 

Social standards tend strongly to com- 
pel acceptance by all members of a com- 
munity. The present confusion of social 
standards among young people, a result 
of conflicting social compulsions, is often 
misealled a fight for personal liberty. If 
modesty and reserve become “old- 
fashioned” in a eommunity of young 
people, any young woman who persiSts in 
these traits is considered queer and un- 
interesting, and is shunned in social 
affairs. Continually we see conflicts be- 
tween the compulsions of recognized 
moral and social codes on the one hand, 
and the more subtle compulsions of vogues 
and folk ways which determine herd ac- 
tion on the other. 

When history records the present break- 
down of moral, social, and civic standards 
in American life, it will take note of a 
strange current delusion. At a time when 
periodicals, movies, the radio, and the 
emotional aftermath of the war accentuate 
the herd instinct so that individual self- 
direction is at a very low ebb and the 
tyranny of herd action is unusually 
powerful, current social philosophy com- 
pletely ignores that tyranny and interprets 
the wild aberration of crowd psychology, 
often deliberately manipulated for com- 
mercial ends, to be a glorious development 
of freedom and self-expression. The great 
surges of mass feeling make this delusion 
almost universal. 

The situation will be looked upon in the 
future as one of the curiosities of human 
history—whether as tragedy or comedy 
will depend upon whether sanity returns 
in time to prevent disaster. 
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The Principles of William Howard Taft 


President 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


« .. The horrors of modern Presidential campaigns, and the political 
troubles of the successful candidate for President, rob the office 
of the slightest attraction for me” 


N the afternoon of June 18, 1908, the 

situation was tense in the War Sec- 
retary’s office at Washington. The Repub- 
licans were in convention at Chicago, and 
were about to nominate a candidate for 
President. In the room sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Taft and a group of friends. Returns 
were coming by ‘telegraph. Presently, 
Charlie Taft entered the office, a bulletin 
in his hand, which, when read, informed 
the company that Massachusetts had just 
given twenty-five votes to Taft. Shortly 
afterward, Mr. Taft was declared nom- 
inated, and on the first and only ballot 
taken. The Convention had wanted Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and wanted him tre- 
mendously, as a forty-nine-minute demon- 
stration had indicated. It had accepted 
Taft, not because it had wished. to, but 
because Roosevelt had asked it to. This 
fact must be kept in mind as the narrative 
of Mr. Taft’s occupancy of the White 
House continues. 

Nomination practically meant election. 
And Taft was elected twenty-seventh 
President of the United States, November 
2, 1908. His opponent, William Jennings 
Bryan, running for the third time, re- 
ceived only 162 electoral votes out of 483. 
Except that of Roosevelt, Taft’s plurality 
was the largest received by a President. 
And it ws the largest popular and elec- 
toral vote ever recorded. 


An Admired Man 


Mr. Taft said himself that he had not 
had adequate preparation for the presi- 
dency. He meant, probably, no prepara- 
tion in the strictly political sense. In 
reality, no chief magistrate ever went to 
Washington with a finer, more all-round 
training, or a more rosy outlook. He had 
served the country in widely different 
capacities. For twenty years he had been 
lawyer and judge, giving a liberal portion 
of that time to the service of the nation. 
Three years as civil governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands had familiarized him with 
administrative details and executive re- 
sponsibilities, and had given him unusual 
opportunities for international acquaint- 
ance—this acquaintance had been con- 
siderably extended by his journey around 
the world as Mr. Roosevelt’s peace envoy. 
He had supervised construction of the 
Panama Canal, and had served conspic- 
uously as a member of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet. All these offices he had admin- 
istered with unquestioned good sense and 
skill. He was, in 1908, one of the most 
admired men in America; and no Ameri- 
ean except Roosevelt was better known 
abroad. It would really seem as if Provi- 
dence had taken him under her especial 


charge, and had provided him with a 
nearly perfect apprenticeship. He had 
shown tremendous strength in the popular 
vote. Congress was overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican. He was the close and trusted friend 
of the nation’s idol, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Naturally, when we turn back to the news- 
paper and magazine files of those days, 
we find writers of all shades of opinion 
predicting a constructive and successful 
administration. 


He Was Fifty-One 


Mr. Taft entered on his gigantic task 
with that vigor and thoroughness which 
characterized all he did. He was only fifty- 
one. He had reached the Great Goal. He 
would complete a remarkable career with 
a record of achievement in the White 
House. In every office he had filled he 
had kept faith, first, with his conscience. 
He had worked hard and with honest 
purpose. He had made no deals. His 
habits of work had been formed. The 
principles that actuated him had become 
a vital part of him, and could not be 
changed. Men don’t change their habits 
of thought and action after fifty; though 
at times it might be of advantage for 
them to do so. 

He was entering on what Theodore 
Roosevelt had named ‘the hardest job 
on earth” ; and Roosevelt of all men should 
have known. A man may meet successfully 
the tests of almost every other office in 
the nation, and then fail as President. 
That exalted, exacting office has proved 
the obstacle over which some of the na- 
tion’s greatest have stumbled, either be- 
cause they could not attain it and were 
bitterly disappointed in consequence; or, 
if attained, they failed signally to honor 
it. Of course Taft was quite familiar 
with this fact. He had discovered no cray- 
ing for the office. In reality he had al- 
lowed his good nature to sweep him along 
with the trend of events: the urging of 
Roosevelt, the pleading of his family—his 
brothers and his wife—what appeared to 
be a popular demand. No doubt gratitude 
that he was wanted, for the greatest 
honor the country could confer, played 
its part. Mr. Taft, left to his own choice, 
would not have chosen the presidency. 

But once in office he went to work. 
He found that administration of the office 
of President was considerably different 
from any he had before attempted. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, wisely, had gone to 
Africa to hunt lions, rhinoceroses, and 
elephants. But hardly was he out of the 
White House, and Taft in it, than Roose- 
velt’s enemies, of whom there were le- 
gions, emerged from retirement and began 
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to bombard the new President for offices, 
emoluments, reversed policies. However, 
the Republicans were happy. They were 
back in power. All over the country they 
had party majorities. Republican govern- 
ors, senators, and representatives were 
more numerous than at any previous time. 
They had had their eight fat years and 
they anticipated eight more. The Democrats 
were silent, unassertive—but, as matters 
developed, not without expectations. In 
his inauguration address, Mr. Taft said: 
“We must make enforcement of the re- 
forms of my predecessor a most important 
feature of this administration’; and he 
meant it. He also urged relief for rail- 
roads, “co-operation instead of conflict” in 
national departments and bureaus, tariff 
revision, and conservation of the national 
resources—forests, coal and mineral lands, 
and waterways. 

People throughout America read the 
inaugural and rejoiced. Mr. Roosevelt said 
with enthusiasm, “It is perfectly splendid, 
and compares with Lincoln’s’ second 
inaugural.” The President was running 
true to form. Republican leaders, and the 
nation generally, settled back for a typical 
Taft success. Then came a blast as from a 
camouflaged battery. The President’s first 
important conference in the White House 
was with Speaker of the House Joseph 
G. Cannon and Senator Aldrich, each of 
whom had fought the Roosevelt reforms 
hip and thigh. The President was honest 
enough. He was seeking reconciliation of 
hostile interests as he always had done. 
He had followed the same policy in the 
Philippines, Panama, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico, and it had worked. But now he was 
in Washington, chief of one of the greatest 
governments on earth, and a government 
with complications and obligations cor- 
responding to its vast extent. He was 
going to have a thousand and one vicious, 
explosive elements to deal with. A certain 
cunning cartoonist pictured in his mag- 
azine the President, “carrying out Roose- 
velt’s policies”. The policies were in the 
nature of a wounded man on a stretcher 
whom bearers were carrying out of the 
White House. Unfortunately that cartoon 
represented a feeling that swayed the Re- 
publican Party to a much greater extent 
than Mr. Taft’s honest wish for co-opera- 
tion with the hostile interests. 


Confers With Cannon 


Speaker Cannon was anathema to the 
progressive Republicans. They would have 
moved heaven and earth to unseat him. 
He was dictator. So long as he remained 
Speaker, no follower of Theodore Roose- 
velt was recognized. Taft refused to join 
the coalition pledged to remove him, and 
mortally offended Roosevelt’s followers. 
The Republican progressives in Congress 
were astounded. An entirely new Taft 
was being disclosed. Was he going to at- 
tempt to be President in his own name 
and right? He was certainly swinging 
away from them, conferring with Cannon, 
Aldrich, and members of the Old Guard. 
The progressives, or Roosevelt men, said 
that when they went to the White House 
for a conference, they either could not 
obtain one, or, if obtained, the result was 
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unsatisfactory. They felt that the Presi- 
dent was betraying them. He was hauling 
down his colors to an enemy with whom 
his predecessor would make no compro- 
mise. Almost over night the attitude of 
friendship on the part of the Roosevelt 
group had changed to one of hostility. 


Avalanche of Criticism 


Then came the fateful framing of the 
Tariff Bill of 1909. The bill was approved 
by Taft, who declared that he was only 
carrying out the promise made to the 
nation by the Republican Convention at 
Chicago, when it had agreed to revise the 
tariff downward in response to a popular 
demand that lowered rates would reduce 
the steadily mounting cost of living. The 
bill passed both houses and became law. 
It was known as the Payne-Aldrich Bill, 
and was considered by the President an 
excellent piece of legislation. He toured 
the country speaking in its favor. How- 
ever, west of Pennsylvania the bill was 
tremendously unpopular; and every time 
Taft defended it he made enemies for the 
Administration. But he went on totally 
oblivious to the effect of his addresses, 
and the legislation, until he finally spoke 
in the town of Winona, Minn. Now Winona 
is not a large place, but Taft made it 
forever famous. It seems that James 
Tawney, influential member of the Old 
Guard, and who had voted for the bill, 
had become immensely unpopular thereby 
with his home town folk at Winona. He 
had asked Mr. Taft to speak there in its 
favor. Taft, after his usual good nature, 
had done so, and had said that he con- 
sidered the Payne-Aldrich Bill one of the 
best pieces of legislation on the tariff ever 
passed. But opposition to the bill in 
Minnesota was at the boiling point, for 
it threatened upset to the State's 
industries. 

Neither Taft nor those who had forced 
through the legislation were prepared for 
the avalanche of bitter criticism that 
swept in on them after that speech, from 
north, east, south, and west. The Presi- 
dent couldn’t understand it. He knew 
that the bill would mean added revenue, 
which it subsequently did, reversing a 
deficit in the national treasury of $58,- 
000,000 to a surplus of $30,000,000 in two 
years. He didn’t understand that the 
people cared more about their own per- 
sonal prosperity than that of the nation. 
Bewildered, he sat down at once and 
wrote an explanation, naively explaining 
that he had dictated the speech hurriedly 
on the train between stations. But the 
explanation, honestly enough offered, only 
precipitated another storm of protest. 
Other men might dictate speeches hur- 
riedly, but the President never. Small 
happenings, to be sure, but tremendous in 
their subsequent implications ! 

However, the President went on with 
his methods. Dear to his heart for a long 
time had been the enacting of a reciprocity 
provision with Canada. He had a: summer 
home at Murray Bay on the St. Lawrence 
River, and was close to Canadian interests 
as well as to those of his own country. 
The Republican progressives had not 
favored reciprocity measures, nor had the 
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States on the border. A reciprocity agree- 
ment with Canada was excellent inter- 
national strategy, but to propose it and 
insist upon it displayed a sorry lack of 
political sagacity. The insurgents in Con- 
gress and the border States wanted full 
protection on wheat and corn, the neces- 
sities of life. Republican leaders were bit- 
terly opposed; but that made no dif- 
ference to the President. He called Con- 
gress in special session; and the battle 
was on. Opposition multiplied. The major- 
ity of his party revolted, with the result 
that the proposal for reciprocal relations 
between the two countries dropped as dead 
as a doornail. To make the disaster more 
complete, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s govern- 
ment was voted out of power by a strong 
Canadian opposition. 

Taft had won for his tariff bill; but 
it had been a dearly purchased victory, 
for it had antagonized a group who would 
control the next congréssional and presi- 
dential elections. He had lost his reciproc- 
ity measures, a piece of legislation he had 
wished more than any other to put 
through, and in losing it had sadly weak- 
ened his administration. About this time 
came the congressional elections of 1910, 
which placed the mark, not only of dis- 
approval but of condemnation on his goy- 
ernment. In two brief years, Republican 
majorities of generous proportions had 
dwindled to minorities. Only a miracle could 
save the party in 1912. The President 
now found himself without party support, 
save members of the Old Guard who had 
hated Rooseveltism as much as they had 
Bryanism. The plight of Mr. Taft was 
a pathetic one. Only supernatural inter- 
vention could save his administration from 
being forced on the rocks. A President 
without a party is in the same desperate 
predicament as a captain without a crew— 
he finds himself on an exposed shore with 
no way to work off his vessel. . 


Toiled for Peace 


Let us pause a moment now to inquire 
how the President chanced to find himself 
in this unhappy predicament. The ex- 
planation lies in his temperament, not in 
his intentions. He had, in all honest pur- 
pose, tried to begin his administration with 
reconciling hostile interests in Congress. 
All his life, peace was dear to his heart. 
He toiled for it as he toiled for no other 
end, as we shall see later. He was not 
qualified by nature or disposition to enter 
the political arena and fight for partisan 
rights. He simply could not make a polit- 
ical bargain. Call it a defect, if you will; 
we are not calling it a virtue. When a man 
accepts the election as President, he 
should accept as part of the office the in- 
evitable necessity of holding his party 
together. Lincoln did it; and no one thinks 
the less of him. Taft made little attempt 
to become a party leader. He either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t play partisan pol- 
ities. Political maneuvering was exceed- 
ingly distasteful to him; and what we 
don’t like we simply don’t perfect our- 
selves in. 

Hxamination of his motives discloses 
the unescapable fact that he was _ thor- 
oughly honest, honorable, and patriotic. 
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But he was not politic. He lost, when a 
better political general, by rapid marches 
and adroit maneuvers, would have won. 
But, in his opinion, one might pay too 
high a price for victory. A  person’s 
greatest weakness may lie close to his 
greatest strength. Taft was thoroughly 
honest. He was an easy-going, good- 
natured giant. Theodore Rooseyelt’s ene- 
mies had taken his measure with a 
shrewd eye. As Senator Dolliver put it: 
“Taft is an amiable man entirely sur- 
rounded by men who know exactly what 
they want.” They played him for all they 
were worth to gain partisan ends, their 
gaze on the presidential election of 1912. 
The lamentable result was, that in the 
end both his alleged friends and his de- 
clared enemies turned to rend him. Taft, 
sitting in the White House, defeated, be- 
wildered, but still smiling, might well say, 
as he did, “I am the loneliest man in the 
nation.” His predicament presents one 
of the most tragical spectacles in the 
succession of American Presidents. He 
simply did not know how to administer 
that great, exacting—and we must say it— 
man-breaking office. He was amiable, slow- 
moving, eager to please. Hyents moved too 
fast, and with too intricate motions. He 
could not follow them. 
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He Still Smiled 


So he lost the support of his party, 
and through it that of the country. But 
he still smiled, howbeit a trifle ruefully. 
And he did put through enough construec- 
tive legislation to save his administration 
from proving a fiasco like that of certain 
of his predecessors. He enforced the laws 
to control corporate action with even more 
vigor than “T. R.” himself had displayed, 
and that is saying a good deal. Practically 
ninety cases were tried, most of which 
were won, and a powerful enough prece- 
dent established to give the Government 
power in future to regulate corporate pro- 
ceedings. Such enormous combinations as 
the sugar, oil, and tobacco trusts came 
under Government supervision. Taft cre- 
ated a court of customs appeals and a 
court 6f commerce. Postal savings banks 
were given leases. The canal was fortified, 
and its construction vigorously pushed. A 
law was enacted to take account of re- 
ceipts and expenditures in congressional 
campaigns. Railroads were checked in at- 
tempting to raise rates unlawfully. Chinese 
ports were opened to American trade, and 
free trade was established in the Philip- 
pines. Reserve lands were created to the 
extent of 73,000,000, acres of forest, coal, 
and phosphate tracts. And last but cer- 
tainly not least, arbitration treaties were 
enacted with England and Japan, proyid- 
ing for at least a year’s investigation be- 
fore declaring war. Thus early, Mr. Taft 
recognized the fact that America is not 
and cannot be in future an isolated nation. 

His administration, though a dismal 
failure so far as maintaining party coher- 
ence and prestige was concerned, was very 
far from being a failure so far as the na- 
tional well-being was concerned. In other 
words, he did as much for the country as 
his party would let him, and more than 
many would have done in his place. When 
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he lost Republican support, he said with 
a characteristic chuckle, “Very well; we 
will go ahead regardless of party.” And 
he did. Please remember that in estimat- 
ing the activities of Mr. Taft in the White 
House it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween Taft as a party man and Taft as 
the Chief Executive of the nation. His 
party called him a traitor to its interests, 
and in its wrath and defeat fixed the label 
of disaster to his administration, as well 
it might, for it was easy enough to say 
that the apostasy of Taft caused the split 
in 1912 and the coming of Wilson. But the 
nation, looking at Taft in the White House 
through its own eyes and not through the 
eyes of defeated, taciturn and bitter part- 
isan leaders, sees a striking amount of 
courageous, constructive, and permanent 
legislation. That legislation has been in- 
cluded in a brief chronological paragraph, 
but it extended through four years and 
vastly benefited the country. The nation 
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saw also at Washington a man of high 
courage, unflinching principle, and a good 
nature no amount of defeat and vitupera- 
tion could embitter. Men said things about 
the President they would hardly have 
said about one who had broken every one 
of the Ten Commandments, so resentful 
were they over the passing of their parti- 
san influence. 

But if we were to assign one cause for 
the Republican defeat of 1912, we should 
say it was not Taft but Roosevelt. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt played so important a part 
in Taft’s career that we must devote a 
chapter to that relationship. It is the 
strangest relationship recorded between 
two eminent Americans; and, as the next 
chapter will reveal, it was Roosevelt who 
was the aggressor from the beginning and 
not Taft. 


(To be continued) 
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“I Feel Disgraced” 


To the Editor of THp CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


The unusval number of drives for money 
this year so reduced annual contributions 
to the Pension Society that the minister’s 
pension has had to be lowered from $725, 
paid last vear, to $680 for this year. The 
following letter may interest those who 
regret this pension reduction. It is ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, and is from a generous Unitarian 
layman in Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

“T feel disgraced on account of the re- 
duction of the Pension for Unitarian 
ministers retired from service. The amount 
necessary ‘0 keep up this slender allow- 
ance seems so pitifully small-—only $3,200, 
as I calculate it. Why, eight persons sub- 
seribing $400 would cover it. Do put it 
that way and make an appeal to indi- 
viduals—not churches; that’s too general 
for a pinch! I send check for $400, hoping 
it to be a start.” 

This letter from our most generous 
friend suggests a way in which the present 
reduction of the pension might be over- 
come, provided the news of what might be 
done reaches other generous men and 
women in our churches. 

Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer, 
Unitarian Service Pension Society. 


The Margin of Error 


*To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


That the “Realistic Approach to Theism” 


articles in the recent issues of THE REGIs- 


TER do not appeal to one who calls him- 
self neither humanist nor theist, but who 
is earnestly in search of religious truth, 
you may guess by what follows. 

Dr. Minot Simons’ introductory para- 
graph is a splendid exhibition of the ra- 
tionalizing type of mind whose religious 
ideas are not inferences made from facts 
but inheritances retained because there 
is still some “rational justification” for 
the “traditional conceptions”. Such “ra- 


tional justification” may keep theists the- 


istic, but unless it is because my lay mind 
is so woefully dulled by workaday routine 
that I cannot grasp simple reasoning, they 
lack the rationality to convert a seeker. 

Thus runs the argument: We begin with 
an analogical assumption that the appar- 
ent mathematical order in the universe 
must be a unique result of divine mental 
activity in the same manner as the art 
of mathematics is a unique result of 
human mental activity. So we can say 
that “whatever is intelligible is the mani- 
festation of intelligence’. Mathematical 
order which is intelligible is thus a sure 
manifestation of intelligence. So we are 
forced into the conclusion that “Reality 
which is thus universally intelligible (be- 
cause of the ‘astounding mathematical 
order in the nature of things, from the 
stars . . to the atoms . “) Listthe 
manifestation of intelligence’. Granting 
the foregoing, we infer that the order of 
the human mind has its counterpart in 
a divine jntelligence manifested in the 
universe. 

However, those intimately acquainted 
with physics and astronomy realize that 
although these sciences have been reduced 
almost to mathematical functions, no one 
has yet demonstrated that the order mani- 
fested by the mathematical mind is the 
same kind as that revealed in the external 
world. We have our physical and astronom- 
ical formule, but never have they found 
their exact counterpart in the functions 
of nature; there is always a margin of 
error. This margin of error increases in 
chemistry, and in biology mathematics has 
little place. Thus in these sciences, as the 
mathematical order decreases, there must 
be and there actually is a corresponding 
decrease in intelligibility, and therefore, 
according te Dr. Simons’ premises, there 
is a decreasing manifestation of intelli- 
gence in the rest of nature. We come to 
psychology; here mathematical order, 
whether we take absolute law or statis- 
tical law, has least place, and logically 
we go on to infer from the unintelligibility 
of the psychological data that science finds 
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the least manifestation of intelligence in 
the human being! Perhaps those inter- 
ested in finding ‘rational justification” for 
an inherited theism should, in looking for 
a counterpart of the human mental order, 
search for facts which would prove the 
universe as little reducible to mathematical 
order as is the science of the mental life. 

The evident inscrutable order in the uni- 
verse is actually comfortng to one like 
me, but not to one who would sce in the 
skies a reflection of his own mental and 
emotional take-up. The presence in us 
of high capucities testifies to an external 
creation marvelous beyond descripton, but 
not to an order limited by our noble capac- 
ities. The presence of esthetic harmonies, 
apparently external to our _ perceiving 
minds, may testify to an order which 
transcends mechanism, but not to one cir- 
cumscribed by the limitations of person- 
ality. Mechanistic and naturalistic phi- 
losophy may not convince us, and neither 
does this personalistic rationalizing con- 
vince us. We must not let any of them 
convince us to the extent of limiting the 
unfathomed order without to our own 
changing theories and thus parching at 
the sources the refreshing fountain of 
reverence which springs from the eternal 
mystery. 

MARVIN FALLGATHER. 
HinGHaM, MASS, 


Questions Evidence for Immortality 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN R®GISTER :-— 


As proof that “blind force cannot pro- 
duce conscious self-direction”, Dr. Cres- 
sey cites opinions! It does not matter 
that they are opinions of the greatest 
thinkers of a past generation, and that his 
quotations concern matter and not force. 
Even if he had quoted living scientists to 
the point, the result would have been nega- 
tive. Dr. Reccord claimed to be speaking 
for science when he wrote the above state- 
ment, and science does not accept opinions 
as proof. Only objective facts can serve 
as evidence, and the evidence in this case 
is such that philosophers and scientists 
cannot agree among themselves. 

Dr. Reccord claimed that the scientific 
knowledge of man’s nature justified belief 
in immortality, but there are no facts 
which can be accepted as scientific evi- 
dence for immortality. The testimony of 
man’s own consciousness is not scientifi- 
cally acceptable. It is often wrong in other 
matters and may be wrong in this. Spirit- 
ualist phenomena are capable of being 
interpreted in many ways, and they offer 
nothing as yet, which can be accepted as 
scientific evidence for immortality. The 
“thought of the great majority, past and 
present (including many of the greatest 
and wisest)” cannot be accepted as evi- 
dence. Surely one ought not to have to 
remind a Unitarian that the opinion of the 
majority is not necessarily a witness to 
truth, that the “greatest and wisest” are 
often wrong even when the majority are 
with them, and that their opinions cannot 
be accepted in lieu of facts! : 

RoBert WESTON, 

LEXINGTON, MASs. 
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Always More Light 


e[ebeee igh says Walter Lippmann, editor of 
the New York World and author of “A Preface 
to Morals”, “has always been based on a profound 
distrust of human authority and a great trust in 
human nature”. Mr. Lippmann is right, in so far 
as human authority, the best of it, is liable to error, 
and human nature in the long run usually creates 
sound judgments. However, we should not wish, 
and probably Mr. Lippmann would not wish, to 
‘arry his premise on to its complete logical con- 
clusion. We cannot profoundly distrust a// human 
authority; and we certainly cannot confide too 
trustfully in human nature. The generations past 
have produced some human authorities we are 
rather inclined to listen to and follow. And human 
nature, certain elements of it, is somewhat crude, 
shallow, and unreliable. 

Liberalism certainly does not discard all human 
authority. Where do we get the best in liberalism 
if not from human authority? Neither does it de- 
pend entirely on its trust in human nature. Human 
nature disappoints us day in and day out, for it 
can be astonishingly narrow, bigoted, and illiberal. 
The danger into which we are liable to fall is that 
of exalting the premises and conclusions of our 
own generation. We have discovered considerable 
truth unknown to our predecessors. But all the 
truth was not born with us, and will not die with 
us. The Hebrew prophets, the Greek dramatists 
and philosophers, the Reformers, the Elizabethans, 
and the Victorians flourished in other times than 
ours, to be sure, but they did speak with a cer- 
tain degree of authority, and we are not quite pre- 
pared to forget all they said. That council of 
fifty-four Biblical scholars who prepared the King 
James version of the Bible worked something like 
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three centuries ago, yet they produced the finest 
library of English prose in existence. 

Human nature is all right, but human nature 
must be controlled; and no one has said this more 
emphatically than Mr. Lippmann. Allow passion 
and impulse to have their own way, and society 
would quickly break up and we should be reduced 
to a state of hopelessness. We shall learn best iow 
to control that unruly human nature by listening 
a while to the great voices speaking to us out of 
past generations. 


Men at Forty-Five 


HE WORK of the world is not necessarily being 

done by young men. Youth must and will be 
served; but those who are delivering opinions, de- 
termining business policies, and announcing de- 
cisions and discoveries are men, for the most part, 
of mature years. They have served through the 
apprenticeship of youth. They have behind them 
a rich store of experience. By a process of elimina- 
tion and selection, continued through the years, 
they have formulated a philosophy of life. They 
have adopted methods which have proved them- 
selves. If a man is not more efficient at forty-five 
than he was at twenty-five, it is his own fault If 
he does not command more respect, exert a wider 
influence, bring to bear more personality, he can 
thank his own neglect. 

Young men are filling positions requiring great 
energy and executive ability. But, for the most part, 
such positions are being occupied by executives of 
seasoned experienced and mature judgment. These 
men have not only proved themselves on the testing- 
field; they have a background of experience which 
points the proper course to follow in a given 
emergency. 

Certain kinds of work young men can do best: 
activities requiring speed, enthusiasm, quick re- 
ponse, daring, the adventurous spirit of youth. 
Young men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two, in times of war, form the first line of 
offense. But when caution, wise and deliberate 
counsel, and a knowledge of when to withhold and 
when to strike are required, mature years are 
requisitioned. 

When business.and industrial interests do not use 
men over forty-five, they make a serious mistake. 
This is the conclusion of Dr. J. A. Britton, a Chi- 
cago physician, who spoke recently before the 
American Medical Association at Detroit. He said: 
“When American industry discards a man when 
he reaches the age of forty-five, it makes a serious 
mistake. When this is done, the ten years of a man’s 
life in which he attains his maximum efficiency are 
being thrown away. The age of maximum efficiency 
begins at thirty-five, and continues up to fifty-five ; 
and the greatest degree of efficiency is attained in 
the last ten years.” 

Perhaps there is no profession in whieh men 
of mature experience are more valuable than in the 
ministry. Church management is not a task for an 
amateur. Parishes are composed of men, women, 
and children ; youth and age; rich and poor; literate 
and illiterate; people with social prestige and 
people with none. They are composed of the bold 
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and the timid, the considerate and the inconsider- 
ate, the interested and the indifferent, persons who 
wish to rule and persons who are satisfied to be 
ruled. Some wish to dictate an opinion and some 
have no opinion to dictate. Some go to church 
solely because it is a duty, some for spiritual up- 
lift, some from force of habit, some for business and 
social reasons. The minister has to understand 
these thousand and one elements, impulses, and 
reasons, co-ordinate them, harmonize them, and 
direct them. Preaching is important, pastoral care 
is important; but the outstanding task in every 
parish is church management—call it leadership, if 
you prefer. More churches disintegrate for lack of 
leadership than for any other one reason. These suc- 
cessful leaders of churches are not made overnight ; 
they do not graduate fresh from theological school. 
They are made through years of experience, testing, 
hammering, and shaping. Ask the average minister 
when he did his best work, and he will reply readily 
enough—after ten, fifteen, twenty years’ experience. 
We know a number of ministers over sixty whose 
influence in their communities is at its peak. The 
threescore years mean dignity, reliance, wisdom. 

It is not only a short-sighted policy, but a sad 
waste of excellent human material, to shelve 
workers at forty-five or fifty; for it is then, given 
normal health and energy, that men are prepared 
to make their best contribution. 


A Million-Dollar Bible 


NE and one half million dollars is a lot of 
money to pay for a small library; but that is 
the appropriation just made by Congress to buy the 
Vollbehr collection of incunabula comprising three 
thousand rare books printed in the. half-century 
from 1450 to 1500. In the collection is the vellum 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible, one of three known 
to be in existence. The books will be added to the 
Library of Congress, one of the three or four great 
libraries in the world. 

The Gutenberg Bible included in the purchase is 
the finest of the three extant, has an estimated 
value of $1,000,000, and is called the Saint Blasius— 
Saint Paul copy. It is known as the “forty-two line” 
Bible, and is the first great printed book in Europe. 
The other books of the collection are printed in 
Latin, French, Spanish, German, and Italian, lan- 
guages current in Europe in the fifteenth century. 
They discuss chiefly theological and classic prob- 
lems; but the library covers the entire field of 
medieval culture. Possession of this collection will 
give added prestige to a library already rated one 
of the greatest in the world, as well as place in the 
archives at Washington a literature of incalculable 
value. It appears to be true that not all books de- 
preciate with age. Figures reveal the fact that the 
average life of a modern novel is about one month. 
Books are books, of course; but literature survives. 
This age may or may not be producing it; opinions 
conflict. It is a reasonable question to ask, however, 
if posterity will collect three thousand volumes pub- 
lished during the first half of the twentieth century 
and pay a million and a half dollars for them. 
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Signs are not wanting indicating that books which 
display literary form are going to command more 
attention. Interest in the solid literary product, 
while it may be in a comatose state for a time, is 
never dead. Books come and go, but literature lives. 
Printed records, whatever the form, if they really 
merit honor by succeeding generations and cen- 
turies, usually get it. 


Of What Profit? 


i HAVE BEFORE US an account of a spec- 

tacular career, that of Harold Russell Ryder, 
known on Broadway, New York, as a “loose 
spender”. Ryder says he played with money as the 
boys do with marbles, and thought he was not 
treating his friends right if he spent less than 
$1,500 with them of an evening. When, finally, 
this gentleman’s vast expenditures alarmed his 
creditors, they discovered that he was spending at 
the rate of $500,000 a year for pleasure. Here are 
some figures found by the investigating counsel: 
between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000 had been di- 
verted from the funds of the brokerage firm with 
which Ryder was connected; he gave $611,000 to 
friends to play with in the stock-market; at the 
request of an acquaintance he contributed $200,- 
000 to found a course in engineering at a college 
he knew nothing about; in five years he accumu- 
lated $1,300,000, spending one-half of it in gay 
revels. He gave tips of $100. He bought expensive 
jewels and gave them away, hardly knowing to 
whom they were given. Take it all in all, Ryder 
was about as reckless a spender as drama or fiction 
could imagine. 

To-day, at the age of thirty-five, his wealth has 
disappeared, he is heavily in debt, and he has been 
indicted for grand larceny. His friends, who were 
quite willing to encourage his spendthrift habits 
and accept his lavish gifts, have strangely disap- 
peared. He is merely remembered in his old haunts 
as “Little Boy Blew” and “The Sucker’. The most 
they can say is that he made a phenomenal run 
from broker’s boy to millionaire, and back again, 
and they keep him in affectionate remembrance for 
his lavish generosity. How did he do it? He had a 
great “front”. He early made up his mind that 
appearance guaranteed profits—that was what 
counted in this world. So he made hundreds of 
friends on appearance. Then came the crash. He 
had commenced on a shoe string and was reduced 
to the same. The fact is, camouflage at best is but 
a thin covering. It withers, and exposes the object 
it was supposed to conceal. Pretenders to the 
throne seldom are crowned; or if they do get that 
far, the real heir appears and sends them into dis- 
graceful retirement. 

Ryder had a grand time making a fortune and 
spending it; but the trouble was, and always is, a 
person has to keep on living with his memories. 
Ryder is still young. He may recover, a wiser man. 
At all events, his astonishing rise and tragic fall 
have proved once more the truth of the old proverb: 
“He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread); 
but he that followeth after vain persons shall have 
poverty enough.” 
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A Bookland 


Seed of Harvest 


MODERN RELIGION FROM PURITAN ORIGINS. 
By Henry Hallam Saunderson, Boston: Beacon 
Press. $2.00. 


Dr. Saunderson’s valuable book, Puwri- 
tan Principles and American Ideals, was 
recently reviewed in these columns. In it 
he set forth the story of how the ideals 
of political self-government and of educa- 
tion brought hither by the Puritans have 
powerfully influenced American thought 
and life. In this companion volume he 
follows, along parallel lines, the develop- 
ment of the religious ideas of the Puritans 
to their flowering in a broad and humane 
liberalism. Inevitably, he begins his story 
long before the rise of Hnglish Puritanism, 
showing how through Christian history 
there have been recurrent movements on 
the part of devoted men to realize a purer 
and simpler form of Christianity than 
that represented by the current popular 
religion about them. What is commonly 
ealled “The Puritan Movement” was but 
a particular aspect of this age-old phenom- 
enon. Coming when it did, it inevitably 
took on the form of Calvinism, introduced 
into England by the more ardent Protes- 
tants who flocked back from Geneva after 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth. Dr. 
Saunderson traces rapidly the way in 
which the Puritans, who, at the time of 
their migration, still regarded themselves 
as members of the Church of England, 
adopted a Congregational system for their 
churches here, under the combined in- 
fluence of the Plymouth Colony and the 
pressure of the circumstances in which 
they found themselves. He points out the 
jealous care with which they guarded the 
independence of their religious life from 
external control. He then considers the 


ways in which Calvinism was later 
modified by the contributory streams 
which flowed into it, until it brought 


forth, on the one hand, the “New Eng- 
land Theology” of Edwards and his sue- 
cessor Hopkins, and, on the other hand, 
the Unitarian movement which flowered 
in the nineteenth century. 

This long and often complicated story 
is presented clearly, persuasively, and 
rapidly, for popular reading. If, to the 
small number of scholars who are familiar 
with the details, the story seems to be 
over-simplified and to call for shading 
here and there, the average reader will 
be thankful for the skill and accuracy with 
which the broad outlines are sketched, 
making clear the general movement of 
this stream of tendency, and the rational 
character of its development. As was the 
case in his previous book, the author has 
accomplished a rather remarkable feat in 
compressing a great deal of information 
into a small book, and in making easy 
for the average reader to grasp, witb 
sympathy and understanding, a_ story 
which is quite unfamiliar to most people. 
One of the consequences of reading these 
books should be a marked change of at- 


titude on the part of the reader toward 
the Puritans. Dr. Saunderson does not 
belong to the recent muckraking school 
of historians, who represent the founders 
of Massachusetts as a group of fanatical 
bigots who held impossible ideas and per- 
secuted everybody who disagreed with 
them. Quite the contrary, he writes of 
their good qualities with an enthusiastic 
admiration, based on thorough knowledge 
of their life and thought. He recognizes, 
of course, that they were seventeenth- 
century Englishmen who held many of the 
views and prejudices of their age; but for 
their time they were progressive and en- 
lightened men, passionately devoted to 
high ideals, and determined to sacrifice 
everything for their advancement. In the 
greatness of their vision and in their in- 
domitable courage they deserve the praise 
which has been given them. Dr. Saunder- 
son, no doubt, will have his eritics who 
will say that he has painted them in too 
favorable colors, but his picture is cer- 
tainly much nearer the truth than that 
drawn by certain writers who have little 
understanding of, and no sympathy for, 
the Puritans. And it is a great service 
to have made clear how much that is best 
in modern American idealism is the 
natural and logical outgrowth of the great 
principles which the Puritans brought 
hither. . WwW. &: 


Varia 

BURNING QUESTIONS IN Hrsroric CaristI- 
ANITY. By John Alfred Faulkner. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

One has the feeling that these essays 
were written some years ago. The ques- 
tions treated are for the most part not 
so burning to-day, and the investigation 
moves in the atmosphere of an earlier 
time. The treatment, however, does not 
lack interest or pungeney; the style is 
simple and popular, sometimes to a fault. 
Dr. Faulkner is professor of Churen 
History at Drew Theological Seminary. To 
each of his thirteen rhetorical questions 
his answer emerges early and the rest 
of the essay is devoted to its demonstra- 
tion. Did Christ Institute the Lord’s Suj- 
per? Of course. Did apostolic Christianity 
borrow from the Mystery Religions? (This 
question is still burning!) No, Indeed! 
Did the ancient church do so? Only too 
freely! Did the early Christians worship 
Jesus? Assuredly. Were they Trinitarians? 
Without doubt, even though the belief was 
pot yet worked out in full doctrinal form. 
Were they premillennialists? Prevailingly 
so. Is the historical foundation of the 
papacy sound? Not earlier than 180. Is 
the historic episcopate historic? Again, not 
earlier than 180. Chapter Nine gives a 
popular sketch of Zimmer’s article (pub- 
lished in 1901) on the legendary character 
of the tradition of St. Patrick. Chapter 
Ten shows, against Catholic apologists, 
that the Church really persecuted Galileo. 
The last three essays deal with John 
Wesley. 0. R. B. 
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Indian Christianity 

INDIA ON THE MaArcH. By Alden H. Clark. 
New York: Missionary Education Movement. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, sixty cents. 

The revision of a book published in 
1922, written in order to bring it up to date 
in the rapidly changing conditions of 
India. It is a very interesting story of 
missionary achievements and incidentally 
gives a vivid impression of modern India. 
Two chapters are written in story form: 
one gives a charming and idyllic picture 
of village life, the other a dramatic repre- 
sentation of native life and Christian 
successes among the four millions of so- 
called criminal tribes of India. There is 
an illuminating account of life among the 
sixty-five million outcastes, sunk in pov- 
erty, ignorance, and superstition, the 
victims of the exclusive, merciless caste 
system. Great numbers of these people 
have responded to Christian sympathy, 
which has offered the only kindness and 
help they have ever experienced. The book 
pays a just tribute to the great work of 
Christian missions in promoting health, 
education, and social welfare. The author 
reports rapid progress in transferring 
leadership in Christian organization and 
werk to native Christians. There are inter- 
esting sketches of outstanding native 
Christian leaders, men of rare charm 
and great power and complete consecra- 
tion. Christianity in India is undergoing 
a great transformation, taking on the color 
and movement and characteristics of orien- 
tal life. The author believes that the ap- 
peal of Christ to the Indian mind is very 
strong and that Christianity is being wel- 
comed, in the words of Narayan Vaman 
Tilak, “not as a foreign religion, but a 
God-given way to save India”. Today there 
are five million Christians in India, and 
the author believes that Christianity has 
a marvelous opportunity. F. J. G@. 


Tabloid Reviews 


TRRRANIA. By Columbus Bradford. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House. $2.00. 


A novel on how to end war. Women all 
over the world refuse to marry and bear 
children until war is outlawed. Their plan 
succeeds. The world state is named Ter- 
rania. All spears become pruning hooks; 
and the woman who engineered it all be- 
comes president of the world and marries 
her lover at the same time. Why not? 

E. F. 


LirB ON PAtTMOS. By Rev. William Lawson. 
Boston, Mass.: The Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50. 

This book seems to be composed of 
portions of ordinary evangelical sermons 
in praise of Jesus as the Divine Saviour, 
with additional addresses on Whittier, 
Carlyle, Stevenson, and Tennyson. It con- 
tnuins nothing of special value in style or 
thought to make it worth buying. All that 
it contains has been better said before. 
Those whose hopes of salvation rest upon 
faith in the merits of a Suffering Saviour 
may find in the book some ideas to con- 
firm their own. Others will be unmoved 
by its fervor, in spite of the publishers’ 
assurance that it is “a refreshing and 
convincing book”. WA. 2. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Little Mossback 


Amelia’s Pienic 


(A True Story) 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


More than fifty years ago, the little 
seven-year-old girl whose name was Amelia 
walked eighteen miles through a pathless 
forest in Northern Michigan to live in the 
woods. Her father led the way, carrying 
a pack on his back and a hatchet in one 
hand. With the hatchet he blazed a trail 
to be followed by the mother, who carried 
a baby boy in her arms, and little Amelia 
trudging along behind. 

The father had been a landlooker and 
eould find any spot in the woods, north, 
east, south, or west, as easily as any 
Indian. He had become the owner of many 


‘acres of land eighteen miles from what 


was then the little hamlet of Petoskey. 
There he made a three-sided shelter for 
his family in which they lived all summer, 
until the new log cabin was built and 
finally made comfortable. 

Thus it was that little Amelia became a 
mossback. She had no chance to go to 
school, and for years her only playmates 
were one little Indian boy and his papoose 
sister. But this same little girl quickly 


» learned all the ways of the woods and of 


the creatures that made the woods alive 
and interesting. She was not even afraid 
of bears, and often picked blackberries 
with them during her very first summer in 


_ the woods, she on one side of the bushes 


and the bears on the other. 

When little Amelia was nine years old, 

there were two more children in her 
family; se that now she had two small 
brothers and a baby sister. By this time, 
the little girl had learned to help her 
mother with the work inside the cabin and 
her father with his work outside. He 
earned a living for the family by cutting 
down his great trees and getting logs out 
to the mills to be made into boards. 
- One day when the baby sister had grown 
big enough to go on long walks through 
the woods, little Amelia planned a picnic. 
Five miles from their cabin was Walloon 
Lake, now a famous summer resort. Then 
it was a solitude of wild beauty, where 
flowers bloomed along the shore and deer 
went down to drink the crystal water. 
Amelia loved all beauty, and she had 
heard her father and the Indian boy tell 
stories about the lake until she longed 
to take her family there for one merry 
day. 

So Amelia planned a picnic, and was 
delighted when her mother promised to go 
with the children for a day at the lake. 

Then one morning, a far-distant neigh- 
bor called at the cabin in the woods and 
said that his wife was ill, perhaps dying, 
and there was no one to take care of her 
and their flock of little children. Amelia’s 
mother straightway said good-by to her 
family and went home with the neighbor 
to save another mother’s life. 

Little Amelia had solemnly promised 


__ her mother that she would take care of 


the children and keep house. That brave 
child was ashamed, though, because she 
cried from disappointment, as now her 
mother could not take them to the lake. 

The next day Amelia’s troubles began. 
It was hard for such a little girl to cook 
the meals for so many and keep the cabin 
clean and in order. But it was harder 
because the boys were suddenly bad and 
the baby sister was fretful. Worst of all, 
her father was cross. One morning, little 
Amelia said to her brothers: 

“Will you turn around and be good if 
I can manage a picnie at the lake, even 
if Mother is away?’ 

The boys said of course they’d be good. 
They would keep the wood box filled, 
they would bring in kindling, they would 
go for water, they would churn the butter, 
and they would keep their faces and hands 
clean, if only they could go to the lake. 
That very hour they stopped being bad 
and told the baby to be good and help her 
hig sister, so maybe she could manage 
to get a picnic. 

That night the mossback father listened 
te little Amelia when she told him that 
ler mother had promised to take them 
on a picnic, and that if he would only 
go with them instead of Mother, they 
would all be so happy! 

Father liked picnics himself. The only 
reason why he stopped to think a minute 
before he said, “Yes, we will go’, was 
because he could not easily spare a day 
from his work. After that, the brothers 
and the baby sister were as good as pie, 
as they used to say in the backwoods. 

Then a new trouble faced the picnic 
manager. She discovered that the boys 
had no clothes good enough for a picnic. 
They were wearing their only little shirts 
and trousers, and they were so soiled that 
Amelia said the boys were not fit to be 
seen away from home. She didn’t think 
of such a thing as putting the boys to 
bed and washing their suits. You see, she 
was only nine years old herself. 

But there had to be a picnic. Amelia 
remembered that her mother had planned 
to make new outfits for the boys the very 
day she had been called away from home. 
The last time the father had walked to 
Petoskey for supplies, he had brought 
home a few yards of cheap unbleached 
muslin, called ‘factory cloth’. This ma- 
terial Amelia’s mother had dyed a beauti- 
ful blue. She did it with dye made from 
the bark of soft maple trees, after the 
Indian fashion. The shirts were to have 
been made from the dyed muslin. For the 
trousers, the mother had dipped old can- 
vas grain-sacks in the dye, turning them 
from dingy white to the same shade of 
beautiful blue. 

Little Amelia decided that she would 
have to make two shirts and two pairs 
of trousers for her brothers to wear to 
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the picnic, even though she had never 
dreamed of doing anything of the sort 
before. Her mother owned a small, old- 
time sewing-machine that had been sent 
to her from Ohio. Amelia had learned to 
sew straight seams on the machine, and 
believed that, if she tried, she could make 
garments. Anyway, she had to make new 
clothes for the boys, for there had to be a 
pienic. 

The little girl consulted her father. He 
was surprised, but assured Amelia that 
her mother would certainly allow her 
to try her skill at cutting shirts and 
trousers. So she found her mother’s pat- 
terns and went to work. She cut out and 
made the outfits for the two little 
brothers, and her father was proud of 
her work. 

The morning of the picnic day, Amelia 
was proud herself when she saw how 
fine those two scrubbed, barefooted little 
boys looked in their new suits. With their 
help she packed slices of brown bread 
and butter and chunks of deer meat for 
the picnic dinner. Then she dressed 
herself and her little sister in their other 
dresses, clean and starched, and told her 
father his children were ready to start. 


SS 


The American Goldfinch 
See the merry little fellow, 
Uniformed in black and yellow, 
Doing graceful airplane stunts: 
Dips, rises, whistles, all at once; 
Billowing gayly through the air, 
Having still some breath to spare: 
“I’m an ace, just look at me, 
Per-chic-o-ree, per-chic-o-ree !” 

—Adéle Barney Wilson. 


Sentence Sermon 
And every bird that sang beside the 
nest 
Told of the love that broods o’er every 
living thing. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


They were all barefooted, and as happy 
as the birds singing in the woods. Five 
miles they trudged, with happy: talk, to 
beautiful Walloon Lake. They enjoyed 
every step of the way. Father carried the 
baby part of the time, but she walked, too, 
hand in hand with the boys. 

On reaching the lake, Amelia and her 
brothers waded into the clear water, 
splashed about, skipped stones, and had 
gay times, until a well-dressed stranger 
appeared. They hoped that he would walk 
on, for they were a bashful little flock. 
But instead of walking on, the next they 
knew the stranger and their father were 
talking about old times. Amelia’s father 
called his daughter and said to the 
stranger: 

“This is my little girl, and’, with a 
wave of his hand toward her brothers, 
who were then climbing trees to get out 
of sight, “those are my boys”. 

The stranger shook hands with Amelia 
and said with a smile, “I am glad to 
meet you on picnic day, for your father 
and I are old friends.” 

Amelia did wish that her father’s old 
friend would go away, but he stayed and 
stayed, until Father invited him to share 
their picnic lunch. Now Amelia knew that 
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Lombard to Continue Legal Existence 


But will close until finances may warrant reopening; otherwise scholarship funds 


to assist Meadville students—arrangements with Knox, also in Galesburg 


OMBARD COLLEGE at Galesburg, IL. 
the administration of which Unitarians 
and Universalists have shared since 1928, 
is to continue as a legal entity, although 
it will discontinue teaching until such time 
as funds may warrant reopening the col- 
lege. Meanwhile, Knox College in the 
same city is to serve those Lombard stu- 
dents who enroll with it, under conditions 
recently agreed upon by the boards of 
trustees of both colleges. 

Very liberal arrangements as to the 
transfer of credits and tuition and as to 
other matters have been made by Knox 
College for Lombard students who may 
transfer to it, and the Lombard board has 
voted to turn over to Knox the income 
from certain scholarship funds as long as 
any Lombard students remain there. After 
that, if Lombard College has not reopened, 
the scholarship funds will go to assist 
students for the liberal ministry at Mead- 
ville Theological School. In _ addition, 
Lombard will set up other funds as soon 
as possible, which will be available for 
the payment of a professor’s salary at 
Meadville or for scholarships there. 

At what may be Lombard’s final com- 
mencement, held June 3, the college con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon three of its 
senior teachers. Miss Katherine Reed, 
assistant professor of English and librar- 
ian for thirteen vears, formerly dean of 
women, received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. The degree of Doctor of 
Letters was conferred upon Prof. Frederic 
Fadner, for more than a decade head of 
the English department at Lombard and 
founder of the national honorary society, 
Sigma Tau Delta. Dr. Samuel G. Winter, 
senior member of the faculty, one-time 
dean of the) college and for nearly twenty 
years head of the department of biology, 
now studying in Germany, was given the 
degree of Doctor of Science in absentia. 
Miss Reed and Professor Fadner are Uni- 
tarians. e 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, a trustee of 
Lombard, minister of St. John’s Univer- 
salist Church in Joliet, Tll., delivered the 
commencement address, and President 
George G. Davis of Lombard gave the bac- 
calaureate sermon. 

“The Duty to Adventure’ was Mr. 
Davis’s topic. He showed that, although 
adventure in the physical or geographical 
world might not be possible for any of 
his hearers, there still remained the world 
of ethics and sociology. This field is not 
crowded, because few people care to risk 
ridieule and misunderstanding for trying 
to change existing standards of living or 
rules of conduct. Mr. Davis thus pointed 
out a few of the particular problems that 
invited adventurers: 

“Personal slavery has been largely done 
away with, to be sure, but an economic 
slavery is woven into the very fabric of 
our industrial system. 

“The killing of individuals is now taboo, 
but mass murder in the name of patriot- 
ism still persists, and the ghastliest war 


in all human history is less than thirteen 
years in the past. 

“The concept of woman as essentially 
an inferior being is being slowly done 
away with in our Western civilization, 
but it still persists over the greater part 
of the globe, and even here a dual stand- 
ard of morality is accepted as natural and 
proper by most men. 

“Men with black and brown and red 
and yellow skins live on this earth with 
us and will continue to do so. But how? 
The races have been and are to-day sepa- 
rated by hatred and suspicion and misun- 
derstanding. Who will lead the way to a 
better understanding?” 


Personals 


Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, is 
traveling in Europe, and expects to return 
to his office in Chicago, Ill, early in 
September. 


John C. Meyer of Winchester, Mass., 
retired manufacturer who died July 7, 
was a layman of the Unitarian Church in 
Winchester, and the memorial chapel with 
its organ and furnishings, which he gave 
to this church, is one of his many bene- 
factions. 


In the recent death of Henry B. Hey- 
wood, All Souls Unitarian Church in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., lost one of its few remain- 
ing charter members. He was a member of 
the first Board of Trustees and served on 
the Finance Committee. So invaluable were 
his services to the church at times most 
needed that Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, the 
minister, recently declared: “If it had not 
been for Henry Heywood, there would be 
no All Souls Church,” 


Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Swan Wiers of 
Unity Church, in Montclair, N.J., are en- 
joying a trip to South America this sum- 
mer. They plan to return to New York 
City, August 27. 


Rey. John C. Petrie of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Memphis Tenn., served on 
the faculty of the Southern Universalist 
Institute, held at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
June 21-29, 


Rey. and Mrs. Everett Baker of West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, R.1I., 
sailed July 5, for a European trip, which 
will include a visit to the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 


Rey. and Mrs. Arthur W. Olsen of the 
Unitarian Church in Lincoln, Mass., an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Dexter Jorgen, 
July 8. 


John F. Denman, student minister of 
the First Parish Chureh, Unitarian, in 
sedford, Mass., will sail July 26 for Liver- 
pool, England, his home city. He will at- 
tend the graduation of his nephew from 
the Wesleyan Methodist Theological School 
in London, will preach while abroad, and 
will return about the middle of September. 
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Rev. Arthur B. Whitney 
Installed at Quincey, Mass. 


The ancient First Parish Church in 
Quincey, Mass., the “Church of the Presi- 
dents”, installed its fifteenth minister, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney, at a special evening 
service Wednesday, June 11. The service 
was in charge of Rey. Houghton Page, min- 
ister of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Mr. Page gave the invocation and read 
the Scripture lesson. Prof. William Wal- 
lace Fenn of the Theological School in 
Harvard University, preached the sermon. 
Henry M. Faxon, chairman of the parish 
Board of Assessors, led in the act of 
installation. Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, offered the 
prayer of installation. 

The welcome to the city of Quincy was 
extended by Rev. Samuel G. Dunham, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Wollaston, a district of Quincy. Another 
Wollaston clergyman, Dr. Isaiah W. 
Sneath of the Congregational Church, 
brought fraternal greetings from Quiney 
churches. Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, min- 
ister of the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass., delivered the charge to 
the minister and people. Mr. Whitney 
pronounced the benediction. An informal 
reception was held in the parish hall after 
the service. 


Mr. Trapp to Salt Lake City 


Rey. Jacob Trapp, who has been serving 
as assistant minister, with special charge 
of religious education, at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., since 
last September, has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the First Unitarjan 
Chureh of Salt Lake City, Utah, and will 
begin his new work August 15. Mr. Trapp 
received his ministerial training at the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the ministry. 
While still a student, he was ordained 
September 8 last and was installed as 
assistant minister of the Berkeley church, 
which he had served in various capac- 
ities for the preceding two years. 


Rev. George D. Latimer Dies 


Rev George Dimmick Latimer of Boston, 
Mass., died at his summer home in Castine, 
Maine, June 26. Mr. Latimer was educated 
at Harvard University and the Harvard 
Divinity School. He was ordained in 1890 
and served the Unitarian Chureh in All 
ston, Mass., from that year to 1893. From 
there he went to the North Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Salem, Mass., where he was 
the minister until 1907. 

The funeral service was held at King’s 
Chapel in Boston, June 28, with Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, officiating. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Fourteen new mem- 
bers were received into the United Liberal 
Chureh, Unitarian-Universalist at the 
service June 15, when Rey. Louis J. 
Richards of the Universalist Chureh in 
Tarpon Spring, Fla., oceupied the pulpit. 


! 
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An Institute at McGregor Heights 


On the bluffs overlooking the Mississippi, Iowa Unitarian Young 
People hear meaty discourses on religion and life 


Tt McGregor Heights, on bluffs over- 
looking the Mississippi River, the 
seventh annual Iowa Young People’s In- 
stitute of Liberal Religion was held June 
22-27. Lecturers were Rey. Raymond 
B. Bragg, of Chicago, Ill, secretary 


_ of the Western Unitarian Conference; BH. 


Subbukrishnaiya, of Mandalore, India, now 
a student at the Meadville Theological 
School; Rey. Laurance R. Plank, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Omaha, 
Neb., Dr. C. W. Lantz of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, department of botany, 
of Cedar Falls, Iowa; Dr. C. E. EHhinger, 
former president of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, of Keokuk, Iowa; Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Des Moines, Iowa; 
and Dr. Struck of Davenport, Iowa. M. 


‘G. Geske welcomed the delegates to 


McGregor at the opening meeting, Sunday. 

“Things Men Live By” was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Bragg’s series of lectures. 
In the first lecture, he stated that “reli- 
gion is man’s daring attempt to answer 
his needs in religion’, and said that the 
four fundamental needs of human nature 
were for “security; recognition; creative 
adventure; friendship, love, and beauty’’. 
Then, lecturing on “What Can We Be- 
lieve?” he declared that religion must be 
built up on present and future needs and 
upon a scientific understanding of the 
universe. 

Mr. Plank considered religion in rela- 
tion to nature, humanity, philosophy, art, 
and “the new mysticism’. Under the first, 


_ Mr. Plank said in his Monday lecture that 


those who belittle nature are those who 
inadequately understand nature. In con- 
trast to the olden fears and disbeliefs, 
we to-day question nature, try to control 
it, but are no longer hostile to it. Now, 
in this humanistic age, one turns to 
nature to balance the rest of life. By 
accepting nature as the source of all being, 
one must keep in contact with it in order 
to have a full and complete life. 

Dr. Struck gave an interesting illus- 
trated lecture on “Birds of Iowa”. 

Tuesday morning’s lecture by Mr. Bragg 
was on “Right, Wrong, and Youth”. Youth, 
he said, is not as radical and daring as is 
often supposed, but is bound by social 
precedence and is anxious to identify 
itself with its elders. It is the adult who 
can most easily break away. We should 
never try to break away from the past 
entirely. We should carry the best and 
the most beautiful into the future, feel- 
ing ourselves citizens, not of to-day alone, 
but of yesterday and tomorrow, so acting 
that we shall elicit the best in others. 
Thus we may live fully and freely and 
find a satisfaction that the old codes 
never brought. 

Continuing the lecture on religion and 
nature, Mr. Plank, in considering ‘“Reli- 
gion and Humanity”, pointed out that 
there was almost always a_ noticeable 
change in a person who had visited and 
communed with nature and had then come 


back with a fuller and deeper sense of 
the human race. A superiority complex, 
or egotism, keeps one from the truths of 
life, and the only way to learn of them 
is to humble one’s self before nature. 
The power of nature to heal a soul is 
as amazing as it is true. But it is not 
enough to be happy with one’s self and 
nature without a desire to help one’s 
fellowmen. He mentioned two of the 
most perplexing problems confronting the 
human race as being the economic and 
the sexual problems. The former is a 
terrible situation of unemployed millions; 
but an only solution is the unity of man 
and man developing into a religious prob- 
lem. The situation is not as serious as 
it sounds, but does need careful considera- 
tion. The relationship between a man and 
woman must be on an equal basis, tend- 
ing toward unity in the souls of both 
into a beautiful and lasting thing. 

Dr. Lantz gave an illustrated talk on 
‘Wild Flowers of Iowa”. 

Mr. Bragg’s Wednesday morning lecture, 
on ‘‘Making a Personal Religion’, con- 
cluded a most interesting series. Religion, 
it was suggested, is a way of life, a per- 
sonal force; but as it has come to us 
to-day, it is too much tied up with a 
system of theology. It was urged that 
one make a religion out of the things of 
life and contribute to them; for if reli- 
gion has any message and meaning, it is 
in the hopeful attitude of life, built out 
of one’s own feelings and experiences. 

On “Religion and Philosophy” Mr. Plank 
feels that, by communing with nature, 
one can more easily fill up the gaps inside 
his soul, as well as become more easily 
able to think beautiful thoughts. To most 
people, philosophy has a taint of dealing 
with the abstract, but it is really the 
mental aspect of great experience. Hach 
person must make his own philosophy 
by observing, experiencing, and being 
stimulated by nature. Investigation by the 
sense alone does not lead to a full develop- 
ment, unless this investigation develops 
into a mental aspect also, which is much 
broader and larger. 

Mr. Dutton gave an interesting lecture 
on “Rambling through England”, illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 

Thursday morning, Mr. Subbukrishnaiya 
spoke on “The Religion of the Hindus’. 
The basis of their faith and philosophy 
is the transitoriness of the world, the 
eminence of spirit, and the eternal law 
of justice. God is that from which all 
things emanate and toward which all 
things go. Truth, consciousness, and beauty 
are united in God, and salvation is the 
goal of life. The universal spirit, God, 
manifests itself in many ways, any of 
which are acceptable; for this reason, 
the missionary element of Hindu religion 
is not prevalent. 

Mr. Plank, lecturing on “Religion and 
Art’, asserted that to-day the concern of 
one’s appearance is not considered vanity, 
as it was not so many years ago. Art and 


vanity are to be found everywhere in the 
world. Art is not aloof, as some think, 
but is very commonplace, if one has eyes 
to see it. Painters and sculptors have 
proved that the most ordinary things can 
make the most wonderful pictures. The 
spectacular is not needed. Beyond all the 
arts of the world is the art of life and 
living, which surpasses them all. 

Mr. Subbukrishnaiya gave an evening 
lecture on “Fascinating India”, using 
lovely color slides. He spoke Friday morn- 
ing on “Religious Reform Movements in 
India.” The first religious movement 
developed into a religion carried on by 
and for the Brahmans and kings. Buddha 
attempted to reform the evils of this 
system. Buddhism made better conditions. 
but it failed because of its negative 
position and because of opposition. Hin- 
duism retained the more rigid caste sys- 
tem. After this, Mohammedanism and 
Sikhism came in. The Sikhs were per- 
secuted, but they helped to reconcile the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans. In modern 
times, there are four movements: the 
Brahmo Samaj corresponding to Uni- 
tarianism, and movements corresponding 
to Catholicism, Protestantism, and the 
Freethinkers. 

Mr. Plank concluded his series of lec- 
tures with “religion and the New Mys- 
ticism”. The Mysticism of the past was 
entirely divorced from life’s experiences. 
It is not the body that is the real self, 
but it is consciousness that is the person. 
The body is only a temporary manifesta- 
tion. It is seeing or experiencing suffer- 
ing that leads to a deeper understanding. 
The rhythm of life is the same every- 
where, a unity, and it leads to joy and 
peace. Be in love with life! 

These officers for the coming year were 
elected: President, Betty Meade; vice- 
president, Clark Yager; secretary, Carma 
Rohwedder; treasurer, Judge L. Dixon. 

Swimming, baseball, tennis, and a yacht 
trip with F. G. Bell of McGregor filled the 
recreational periods. Following ,each eve- 
ning lecture, the usual candlelight service 
was held on the crest of the bluff. This 
delightful conference closed with the an- 
nual banquet Friday evening. 


RoutH MEDDERS. 


Preachers at Littleton, N.H. 


Forthcoming preachers at the summer 
services in the First Unitarian Church 
of Littleton, N.H., which began July 6, 
are as follows: July 27, Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson; August 3, Rey. Ivan A. Klein; 
August 10, Dr. John Howland Lathrop; 
August 17, Rev. Charles P. Wellman; 
August. 24, Mr. Robinson; August 31, Rey. 
Arthur Elwin Wilson; September 7, Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin. 


To Supply at Los Angeles 


Rev. Ernest Caldecott, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Chureh in Schenectady, 
N.Y., will supply the pulpit of the First 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, Calif., 
during the coming church year, while Rev. 
KE. Burdette Backus is away on a leave 
of absence, recuperating from a long ill- 
ness. Mr. and Mrs. Backus will spend the 
year near Placerville, Calif. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Our best’ tribute’ to 
the PIONEERS of 
this nation 
is to BUILD well 
on the foundations 
THEY LAID 


Little Mossback Amelia’s Picnic 
(Continued from page 623) 

the lunch was not exactly right for a 

picnic with a fine stranger present, but 

the gentleman was so full of fun and 

stories that she soon ate brown bread and 

a chunk of deer meat in great content. 

Early in the afternoon the stranger 
asked Amelia what she would wish for, 
if she could have a wish, to make her 
pienic perfect. 

Amelia laughed and answered promptly : 
“Tf I could wish a wish and get it, I 
would wish for a steamboat ride for the 
boys on this lake.” 

“Did you or the boys ever have a steam- 
boat ride?” inquired the gentleman. 

“No indeed, sir,” was the merry answer. 
“We never even saw a steamboat, and 
of course there will never be anything but 
Indian canoes on this lake.” 

“Please call the boys and come with me”, 
said the gentleman. Then he led the way 
around a point of land, and there, at a 
little landing, was a perfect steamboat. 

“It is mine’, the gentleman explained. 
“Hop in, and we will go for a ride.” 

Amelia’s father was as delighted as the 
children when he helped them into the 
boat and climbed in after them. 

Then away went the steamboat, puff- 
puff, puff-puff, puff-puff-puff, ding-dong, 
ding-dong, out into the lake! Amelia be- 
lieved that she must be in fairyland as 
they steamed on and on past gorgeous 
scenery, seven miles to the end of that 
enchanting lake, and back again. 

Five miles home to their cabin, the 
quiet children walked after that blissful 
day, bathed in the glory of the setting 
sun, There was smoke curling from the 


chimney of their cabin. Mother had 
returned. 
Thus ended little Amelia’s great ad- 


venture, but the memory of that happy 
day has left a bright trail down through 
the years of half a century, and may 
never be entirely forgotten. 

{All rights reserved] 


At Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Rey. John N. Mark, minister of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Arlington, 
Mass., is preaching at the Stevens Memo- 
rial Chapel at Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
during July and August. 


Shoals Association Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Association will be held Friday, 
August 1, at 11 a.m., in Elliott Hall, Hotel 
Oceanic, Star Island, for the election of 


officers, and for the transaction of business. | 48 Boylston Street 
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DoT Ret’ Ore Rae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


years’ experience show 
that Laymen’s League 
chapters which are rep- 


resented at their con- 


ventions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Conven- 
tion will be held at 


LENOX, MASS., SEPT. 19-21 


Arrange for delegates now so that 
they can plan ahead to avoid conflict- 
ing engagements. Send their names 
to the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIXTEEN Bwacon STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1980. 


For information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 


5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or. women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate... Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE crristian INEXPENSIVE 


UNION VACATIONS 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 
$11.10 WEEKLY. Inquire at 


HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Prestwwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlete, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RutTiepex, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIN M. Frioon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“Inthe foothills of the White Mountains’’ 
Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 


eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


et te 
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Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
Called to Petersham, Mass. 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman has accepted 
a call to become the minister of the First 
Congregational Church, Unitarian, in 
Petersham, Mass. 

A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University 
in 1924, Mr. Fritchman completed his 
graduate work at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in 1927 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. Two years later he received 


a Master of Arts at New York University, 


where he was an instructor in Pnglish. 
He was for two years religious news 
editor of The New York Herald Tribune. 
At present he is enrolled in the Graduate 
School of Harvard University for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Before 
coming to Boston, Mass., he held charges 
in New York State. He will begin his 
ministry at Petersham, August 1. 


Memorable Week at Star Island 


(Continued from page 614) 


Spiritual Life’, Mr. Argow said that it is 
an inexorable law of life that unused 
organs decay and all unused powers 
atrophy. Since the struggle of life is 
primarily with the psychological rather 
than the physical environment, the spir- 
itnal life faces the danger of lessening 
its struggle for freedom from evil. Human 
experience has given the verdict that 
there is but one course of conduct for 
anyone to do right. The greatest danger 
is that the invisible qualities, such as 
mercy, truth, justice, and good will, shall 
have no vitality in them. 

Mr. Argow presented a “Technique of 
the Spiritual Life’, which each must 
create for himself. The cultivation of a 
harmony of desires and a quiet focal 
hour were recommended. Often a picture 
or a book will help one to learn the art 
of growing quiet. He recommended a con- 
fession to oneself of the envy, bitterness, 
hatred, and selfishness unknown by others, 
so that the mind may be left clean and 
pure for a new day’s start. Mr. Argow 
had with him some morning and evening 
rosaries and a mid-day affirmation, which 
he has used with success. His lectures 
closed with the consideration of ‘The 
Victory of the Spiritual Life’. The proof 
of the victory of the spiritual life, he 
said, is drawn from the whole of life. 
Over millions of years, every worth-while 
struggle of man has been preserved and 
handed on. This is true in the spiritual 
as it is in the physical life. The great 
souls of the past have created through 
their struggles values that sustain the 
living and have helped to build a moral 


order which men are willing to sacrifice 


their lives to preserve. 

On the Shakespearean passage in “As 
You Like it’ which begins, “All the 
world’s a stage’, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson 
based his five discussions. The world stage 
is vastly different from that which the 
founders of Christianity imagined. The 
tendency of the world view that has 
evolved from the impersonal, indifferent, 
and law-abiding universe which science 
has revealed is to release man from the 
old fear of the universe around him and 
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to give to him a new emphasis and impor- 
tance. Mr. Wilson said, in speaking on 
“The Human Actors’, that man tran- 
scends the lower stages out of which he 
has emerged, but a permanent relation- 
ship exists between him and his former 
environment, from which he cannot be 
separated. Man is the universe come to 
consciousness of its own beauty and im- 
mensity. He is at the point at which the 
universe has achieved conscious self-direc- 
tion. “The danger is that man shall so 
surround himself with the work of his 
hands that he will cut himself off from 
the renewing power of his source in 
nature”, Mr. Wilson said. In his lecture 
on “Behind the Scenes Through the 
Ages’, he expressed his belief that no one 
is an atheist who makes love, beauty, 
and truth rule his life, since these 
qualities constitute the most enlightened 
conception of God to-day. The study of 
great world religions has revealed that 
all religions are the quest for the good 
life, according to the view of each race 
and age as to what is worth living for 
and how to get it. 

If religion is the quest for the good 
life, he said in his fifth lecture, one needs 
to know what constitutes the good life 
and the way to achieve it. The teaching 
of Jesus was that personality has value. 
In proportion to the degree in which man 
solves his own life problems will he re- 
lease others from the need of bearing 
his burdens for him. By developing the 
right set of habits, youth can get ready 
to play its part in life. The part youth 
is to play to-day was defined by Mr. 
Wilson as not only to solve its personal 
problems, but to put itself behind the 
great social and political movements, as 
liberalism always has done. He emphasized 
what could be done by the young people 
in the work for world peace and for in- 
dustrial and social justice. 

Mr. Subbukrishnaiya described various 
religious groups which have been strong 
in India and the way in which a con- 
siderable group of Hindus, Christians, 
and Mohammedans have come together in 
the Brahmo Samaj, which he regards as 
a universal religion to which all may 
subscribe. The standard of religion is 
truth, the Brahmo Samaj says. So all can 
worship in harmony. 

The young people have had as chaperons 
Mrs. Fred Doeppers of Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of Hingham, 
Mass. The delegates this week have repre- 
sented States from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Tennessee. In the 
two weeks, the young people’s conference 
has reached a total of 530 delegates, the 
largest number on record. 


Going to Southern California? 


The Women’s Alliance branch of the 
First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., invites any Alliance friends who 
may be in Southern California during the 
summer to visit the church. Appointments 
may be made by telephoning the church 
office. Informal luncheons are being held 
this summer in the patio of the church, 
forthcoming ones August 14 and Septem- 
ber 11, when visitors will be very welcome. 
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Mrs. Susan M. Barker Was 
Unitarian Teacher of Youth’ 

A remarkable career of educational 
leadership among youth ended with the 
death of Mrs. Susan M. Barker, for forty 
years a member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Ayer, Mass., a life member of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
a director of the North Middlesex Con- 
ference. She died April 25, and the funeral 
service was conducted by Rey. Norman D. 
Fletcher of Haverhill, Mass., who had been 
led to enter the ministry largely through 
the influence she had exerted upon him 
when she had tutored him as a boy in 
Ayer. 

Her formal teaching experience included 
both secondary and college work, and since 
her retirement she had tutored young 
people without compensation until a few 
weeks before her death. She was the super- 
intendent of the First Unitarian Church 
school in Ayer for many years. From time 
to time she organized the young people 
of the church and the town into clubs, 
among them the Edward Everett Hale 
Club, an organization of boys in the Ayer 
church. She was the founder of the Ayer 
Women’s Club. 

Her passionate desire to serve the in- 
tellectual and spiritual needs of youth did 
not lessen with age. Her seventieth birth- 
day found her studying modern methods 
of religious education at Tuckerman 
School. When she was seventy-five years 
of age she began the study of Spanish. 


Called to Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Rey. Elmer D. Colcord has accepted a 
eall to the First Liberal Church of Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., and is to enter his pastor- 
ate at the beginning of the new church 
year this autumn. Mr. Colcord was for- 
merly in the Universalist ministry, and 
recently resigned as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Trenton, N.J., where 
he had served since 1927. 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—A clock, a gift from 
the Sunday-school of the First Parish 
Church as its part in the tereentenary 
observances, was presented to the church, 
Children’s Sunday, June 8, by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Edwards, who has missed but one 
Sunday from the school in twelve years. 


A BIG YEAR 
AT STAR ISLAND 


General Conference Registrations 
Indicate a Large Attendance 
The General Conference Program 
Is Unusually Attractive. 
Date July 26 to August 2. 
Preaching Services by Rev. Miles 
Hanson and Rey. Arthur H. Winn. 
Lectures by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Prof. Robert EE. Rogers, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Rey. Eppa- 
gunta Subbukrishnaiya, Miss Sara 
Comins and others. 
Musicale, and informal social amuse- 
ments. 


Registration fee of $3.00 should be sent 
with application for rooms. Write to 


Miss Sara Comins 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A vacation is about half anticipation 
and the other half changing tires. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


Distraught Mother: “Quick, papa! 
Baby has swallowed the kodak films.” 
Father: “Gracious! I hope nothing will 
develop.”’—Longhorn. 


Traveler: “Did you find a roll contain- 
ing fifty dollars under my pillow?’ Pull- 
man Porter: “Yes, suh; thank you, suh.” 

—Washington Dirge. 


Stranger: “Could you tell me the time?’ 
Yokel: “’Arf-past.” Stranger: “Half-past 
what?’ Yokel: “Dunno. My watch ’as lost 
its hour ’and!’—The Hwmorist. 


“Heat, ma’am!” I said. “It was so dread- 
ful here that I found there was nothing 
left for it but to take off my flesh and 
sit in my bones.”—Sipney SmirH, “Lady 
Holland’s Memoir.” 


Two microbes sat on a pantry shelf 
And watched, with expression pained, 
The milkman’s stunts, and they both said 
at once, 
“Our relations are getting strained.” 
—Siren. 


“When bees are scarce’, says a garden- 
ing hint, “the expanded blossoms of fruit 
trees should be flicked with a rabbit's 
tail in order to distribute the pollen”. The 
tail should of course, be previously de- 
tached from the rabbit—Punch. 


From the village churchyard of Dagen- 
ham, Essex, England: 
Here lies John Shere 
Who, when living, brewed yood beer. 
Turn to the right, go down the hill; 
His son keeps up the business still. 
—Printer’s Ink. 


The Entertainer (in London music 
hall); “If any lady or gent in the audi- 
ence will call out the name of some female 
character in Shakespeare, I shall endeavor 
to portray that character.” A Voice from 
the Gallery: “Florence Nightingale.” The 
Entertainer: “I said Shakespeare, sir, not 
Dickens.”—The Humorist. 


Three-year-old Polly was visiting in the 
country. She ran indoors to her grand- 
mother, crying that she was afraid of 
the cow. Her grandmother replied: ‘Polly, 
the cow can’t hurt you; it is on the other 
side of the fence.” Said Polly: “If a cow 
can jump over the moon, it can jump over 
that fence."—Western Ohristiun Advocate. 


Two consins were having a fine argu- 
ment about astronomy and such things, 
which invariably get eight-year-old tots 
into hot water. “Sure,” said one, “I guess 
I know; the stars are much bigger than 
this earth we're on.” “Is that so?” de- 
manded the other. “Then why don’t they 
keep the rain off of us?’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


” 


“There are too many excellent preachers”, 
said President Ozora S. Davis, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, “who remind you of 
the absent-minded man who fell into the 
lake. His rescuers had a hard time to get 
this man out. When they finally succeeded, 
he thanked them and gasped: ‘A very close 
shave, indeed! And the worst of it is, 
gentlemen, I’ve just remembered that I 
can swim,’ "’-—Chicago Daily News. 


The Christian Register 


THE OLD CANNOT WAIT 


A chureh society goes on forever. If it 


does not get all the money it needs 
one year, it can wait for other years. 
But the aged ministers on the list of 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society 
eannot wait like a society. To reduce 
their pensions from $725 of last year 
to $680 of this year means a lack of 
eareful thinking about what is good for 
our denomination. Next year, put those 
who are soon to go near the top of 
your list of denominational contribu- 
tions. Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
| Rey. Ropert 8. Lorine, Secretary 


re 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


2 he following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


TT 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 15 
156 STUART STREET BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
Lee Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. y, 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
son Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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Tn this Dumber 


[Jury 24 1930 


Editorialg. <4. “eo ts sees + 620 
Correspondence 
“I Feel Disgraced”; The Margin of Error; 
Questions Evidence for Immortality . . 619 


Original and Selected 


Memorable Week at Star Island, by Jessie 

E.' Donahue® .© ys 950k 3), Gee 
Positivism and Humanism: A Comparison, 

by Edwin H. Wilson.=. 5 3.50 <ueneene 
Freedom versus the Herd Instinct, by 

Arter E. Morgen? .é% oa (Stee 
The Principles of William Howard Taft; 

IV; President, by Edward H. Cotton . 617 
Lombard to Continue Legal Existence . 621 
An Institute at MeGregor Heights « « 625 


Bookland 

Books oS M, lool deren of P cll oe 

Our Children 

Little Mossback Amelia’s Picnic, by 
Frances Margaret Fox’. » .' . i “628 


Ghurch Notes “5 2). 10555. 259 Cl eeenoae 
Pleasantties:.:. “Gt fone ae eee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Dr. Park will preach. All seats 
free at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 4. All welcome, 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. 
John C. Petrie, Memphis, Tenn. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. No services during July and August. 

NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 


‘| during the erection of the new church at 80th 


Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 

PORTLAND, MAINHD—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Rey. Robert B. Day will preach August 3, Sum- 
mer visitors welcome. 


~ GLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0541-J. 


MAINE—CAMP WOODLAND, for girls, 5-14. 


Rates 10 weekly. Write director, ByeLyNn 
Woop, 87 High Street, Portland, Maine. 
WANTED—-Position by educated, middle-aged 


woman as companion-housekeeper to a lady 
living alone. Is good cook and seamstress. 
References, Address C-161, CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


WANTED—To buy, paying guest house, or fur- 
nished house, suitable for rentlug rooms, Any 
desirable location. Telephone MaALpen 3716-J. 
Write CHRISTIAN Re@isTeR C-162. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Presron, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. Estab- 
lished 1890. Licensed. 


